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Simplified Spelling in Theory and Practice. 


HERE is a humorous side to 
the agitation about simplified 
spelling. It will be remem- 
bered that at the convention 
of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association in December last 
a resolution was adopted approving of 
the simplified spelling and commend- 
ing President Roosevelt for his course 
in supporting it. When some one 
moved that the proceedings of the as- 
sociation be printed in the simplified 
spelling (which would be the logical 
thing to do in view of the resolution 
previously adopted) a number of those 
present were seen to shudder, and the 
resolution was lost. 

Commenting on this in the American 
Penman, Mr. Carl Marshall says: 


Perhaps the most picturesque feature 
of this meeting was the action of the 
section anent reform spelling. It 
seems to have been a case of infatua- 
tion at first sight. A charming young 
lady, an Illinois shorthand teacher, 
mellifluent in name and voice, engag- 
ing in personality and compelling in 
manner, through the magic of a clever 
and well-delivered paper stampeded 
the assemblage into going on record 
in favor of the Carnegie-Roosevelt 
spelling. They voted to inform Presi- 
dent Teddy of their action, but with 
their sense of humor apparently out of 
commission, balked at the idea of or- 
dering their own section report to be 
printed in the new way. This wisely 
saves the shorthanders from being con- 





fronted with the evidence of their 
hasty infatuation, in the years to 
come, when the present flurry over 


freak spelling shall have been happily 
forgotten. As this spelling fad has 
already received its quietus at the 
hands of Congress and the United 
States Supreme Court, and has been 
virtually abandoned by the president 
himself, perhaps it is just as well to 
pass in benevolent silence this “break” 


of the shorthand and _ typewriting 
teachers. All of us go off our feet 
occasionally, even President Teddy 
himself. 


It is a singular coincidence that at 
the National Convention of Superin- 
tendents of the Public Schools, held 
in Chicago last month, a resolution 
almost identical with the one passed 
by the National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association was adopted by a large 
majority, but when another resolution 
was introduced to the effect that “all 
school authorities should permit anjl 
encourage the simpler spelling” it was 
voted down. The Chicago Tribune had 
the following entertaining article on 
the subject: 


Another blow, though happily of a 
qualified nature, has been administered 
to the ancignt and honorable order of 
spelling b the association of na- 
tional educators. A resolution came 
up declaring the extreme gratification 
at “the creation and policy of the sim- 
plified spelling board” and at President 
Roosevelt's “active and conspicuous 
support of the movement.” This reso- 
lution was adopted with wild applause 
that must have been heard at the 
White House as it hurried on to sim- 
plified headquarters in New York. 

But when the superintendents were 
requested to resolve that “all school 
authorities should permit and encour- 
age the simpler spelling,” the gray 
horse took on another color. There 
was a murmur of dissent, not so loud, 
but quite as sincere, as the preceding 
wild applause. It was one thing to 
hand a beautiful nosegay to the Pres- 
ident and to show a cordial feeling for 
the eminent scholars who would spell 
enough “enuf,” and quite another thing 
to apply the teaching to their own 
practical uses. The line must be drawn 
somewhere, and where more wisely 
could it be drawn than at practice, 
with due consideration for precept? 
The resolution was forced to a vote, 
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and by a sufficient majority it was de- 
cided that the President and the board 
must be content with the compliments 
bestowed and the assurance of no ill 
feeling. 

The situation suggests the position 
of the old New Hampshire Democrat 
who declared himself strongly in fa- 
vor of a prohibition law, but against 
its enforcement. The attitude of the 
department of superintendence seems 
to be that simplified spelling is a capi- 
tal thing in the abstract, and particu- 
larly desirable for Mr. Roosevelt and 
Professor Matthews. It lends itself 
with peculiar grace to complimentary 
resolutions and to the expression of 
the amenities of the season. As a sub- 
ject inciting to congratulatory phrases 
and assurances of personal esteem it 
is peerless. But as an instrument of 
reforming one’s life, of changing one’s 
habits, of making one appear before 
his fellow men in all the hideousness 
of unnecessary eccentricity—that is 
another matter. 

Now that Mr. Roosevelt has been 
congratulaied and the worthy board 
indorsed—presumably in _ simplified 
spelling—other matters will take up 
the time of the school superintendents. 
It was a pleasant incident, a creditable 
exhibition of courteous acknowledg- 
ment with the ability to skip over a 
crisis. The charm of ancient usage is 
maintained, and the spell remains un- 
broken. 


Contests. 


N the Stenographer for last 

month there is a very sane 

editorial about contests in 
typewriting. 

The Stenographer says: 

“It is an old saying that wherever two 
or three Anglo-Saxons or Gaels are 
gathered together, soon there’ll be a 
prayer meeting and a horse race. The 
same spirit dominates both; it is gen- 
eral experience that even the exhorters 
try to outdo one another. A contest, a 
contest, anything for a contest! The 
contest’s the thing. 

“But there are contests and contests. 
The struggle for supremacy has made 
the contesting races the masters of the 
modern world. The horse race has de- 
veloped tne enduring horse of com- 
merce. But a pie-eating contest, or a 
typewriting contest—what specific ad- 
vantages have they brought the world? 

“A pie-eating contest proves nothing 
concerning the edibleness of pies, nor 
does a typewriting contest prove any- 
thing about either system or machine. 

“Nothing comes from a typewriting 
contest. Of the three hundred thou- 
sand or more operators throughout the 
United States alone, how many of them 
have been helped by some person aris- 





ing victor from year to year in a test 
of physical endurance? 

“Nothing comes from a typewriting 
contest. Of the several hundred thou- 
sand business men throughout the 
United States, how many have found 
their typists more accurate, or even 
swifter, because of a much-heralded 
‘typewriting’ contest? 

“Nothing comes from a typewriting 
contest. What changes have been 
made by typewriter manufacturers in 
typewriting machines because of the 
‘lightning speed’ of this or that opera- 
tor in a contest. Typewriter people 
know too well that even the low stand- 
ard machines can be operated faster 
than the human mind can guide a fin- 
ger. 

“Nothing comes from a typewriting 
contest. Extreme rapidity on the ma- 
chine never yet made an operator so 
well known that he should be called by 
his last name, as Loeb, or Barnes, or 
Cortelyou. Something more than un- 
usual speed with the fingers on a ma- 
chine is required for that. 

“Strip down to the plain facts of a 
typewriting contest and what do you 
find? Just the plain, every-day truth 
that a typewriting contest pleases even 
as any contest pleases. Just that and 
nothing more. He would be less than 
human who could not be interested in 
a typewriting contest. It’s a contest. 

“There’s something incongruous, 
however, in a gathering of intelligent 
teachers watching eagerly several typ- 
ists try to gain a high speed merely 
for the sake of speed alone. Typists 
are adjuncts, mere instruments in the 
business world. What kind of an in- 
strument does the business man want? 
Will he inquire of the typist how fast 
she wrote the letter? Will he not 
rather ascertain if the words have been 
spelled correctly, if the arrangement 
be fitting and pleasing, if, in short, the 
letter be fit to sign and send forth asa 
token of the establishment? Why, 
then, should the strife of a typewriting 
contest not be over these things? And 
these are points over which even the 
novice emerging from the commercial 
school can contest. 

“A contest by all means, but better it 
were a practical one.” 

That it is a good plan to make a 
habit of telling the truth, for if you 
don’t people won't believe you when 
you lie. - 
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Business Letter 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Business Letters—Continued 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. Greaa. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Questions and Answers About Words and Phrases 


HE following list of questions 

contributed by Miss C., of the 
“Club of Six,” mentioned in 
last issue, is certainly evi- 
dence that the members of 
the club are doing careful and thought- 
ful work. Some of the questions may 
seem elementary, but it must be re- 
membered that these are correspond- 
ence pupils, working with no help but 
their own co-operation and the text- 
book. As the Learners’ Department 
reaches pupils at all stages of the 
work, none of the questions will come 
amiss. 





*- * * 


Q. When do we blend the upward 
hook with F? We write “rough” and 
“Rufus” with the hook, as in “rug.” 
“Cuff” we write with the angle after K. 
I presume “bluff” and “Guffy” would 
be written like “cuff.” Is there any 
rule? 
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Cc 
(FOR KEY, SEE PAGE 333) 


A. (See cut.) The rule is there must 
be an angle before or after the upward 
hook, whichever is most convenient. 
There is no other way to write these 
particular words you mention. There 
can be no angle between the upward 
hook and the preceding horizontal 
curve in “rough,” “Rufus,” “bluff”; 
the angle must therefore be made be- 
fore the F. As it is impossible to 
write the upward hook without an an- 
gle when joined to K, G, the natural 





way of joining in the words “Guffy” 
and “cuff” is as in the word “coo,” but 
it is unnecessary to repeat an angle 
before F. 

* * > 

2. When is Kf blended, as in “con- 
fidence,” and what about the upward 
hook and the comma S? They want to 
write “goose” with two angles, but I 
tell them that would be goo-s, or gew-s 
if there were such a word. They do not 
see the difference between “fussy” and 
“fusee,” and say that if my outlines 
are correct “fuss” should be written 
with but one angle, and that after the 
F, and “fuse” f-oos with two angles. 
Will you please explain? 

A. (See cut.) Kf is always blended. 
“Goose” with two angles is correct, but 
the extra angle is unnecessary, like the 
extra angle in “cuff” mentioned in the 
preceding answer. The one angle is a 
matter of preference because of its 
expediency. “Gews,” if there were 
such a word, would be _ written 
with the diphthong U. “Goose” with 
two angles could not possibly be any- 
thing different. The difference be- 
tween the words “fussy” and “fusee” 
is not a matter of an extra angle in 
joining the S, but a matter of the 
vowel sound, the latter word being 
pronounced with long E, the accent be- 
ing on the last syllable. “Fuss” is 
written with but one angle; likewise 
“fussy,” “fusee,” only the latter with 
the long-vowel dash. “Fuse” is writ- 
ten with the diphthong U. 

* 7 


3. We see no difference between the 
phonetic spelling of “bawl” and “ball.” 
A. There is no difference. Both are 
written with the downward hook.— 
Par. 34. 
i 7 . 

4. In the words “Jews” and “Jew- 
ess” should not the vowel be inserted 
in the latter for distinction, or are 
both forms alike and the context re- 
lied on? 

A. Write “Jews” like “juice” and 
“Jewess” j-oo-e-s. (See cut.) 
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5. Are the phrases “from his” and 
“in his” correctly written, or are they 
better separated? 

A. Preferably separate, but when 
phrased preserve the wordsign forms. 
* * * 

6. The word “unless” puzzles me. I 
do not find it in the dictionary, but in 
the Writer I find it n-l. We find it in 

the World n-l-s. Please explain. 

A. “Unless” is a combination of the 
prefix Un and the affix Less. It is 
not in the dictionary because it is a 
Manual word and too simple. It has 
never been written otherwise than 
N-l. The word in the World is “en- 
list,” l-s being “list.” 

ok * * 

7. Are such contractions as “I hope 
that,” “you were,” “we had,” “you 
had,” etc., authorized? 

A. Yes. These have been used at 
different times in the magazine plates 
and elsewhere. They are comparative- 
ly recent, however, within the last 
year or so. (Cut.) 

* al * 

8. Should the phrase “in the same 
way” be marked wrong when written 
with the W dash? 

A. No. The question is, is there 
sufficient or any time gained by writ- 
ing the disjoined dash for W? Dis- 
junctions are always to be avoided 
where possible, excepting when pro- 
moting great brevity, as each extra 
stroke presents that much more op- 
portunity for confusion. So we prefer 
to write “way” in full as if written 
separately. . 2S 


9. We find “expressive” with V 
joined. Is not this incorrect, since “ex- 
press” is a contracted form and Par. 
195 and Par. 196 say disjoin? How 
are we to tell when to disjoin? You 
write “greater” and “adviser” with R 
joined. Both of these are abbreviated 
forms. 

A. “Expressive” is technically cor- 
rect with disjoined V. But in the 
words “writer,” “greater,” “receiver” 
and a few others, where it is so easy 
to join the R and have a suggestive 
outline, we join for the sake of con- 
venience and brevity. In a word like 
“allowable” it is necessary to disjoin, 
as joined B is not so suggestive, A-l 
being less suggestive of “allow” than 
R-i is of “write.” The word “adviser” 
is not a contracted form. We omit the 
initial circle, true, but that does not 


make a word a contraction. A word 
is considered a contraction when it is 
abbreviated at the end. 
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10. Is the blend Ent considered a 
curve, just as Ten is? If so, explain 
the form for “gained” and “regained.” 
Or do these forms come under the 
rules for angles, Par. 12? 

A. Yes, Ent is considered a blend, 
the same as Ten. We see nothing to 
explain, as the joining of the circle in 
“gained,” and “regained” is governed 
by Par. 12—place the circle outside the 
angle. There is plainly an angle be- 
tween G and End. 

+ * * 

11. We write “computed” with dis- 
joined T for Ted. Why not “sanded” 
or “landed” likewise? If you say we 
repeat D in the Ted, Ded tick, when a 
verb already ends in T or D, these 
forms seem correct. But the rule also 
says: “and sometimes Ed,” which ac- 
counts for your forms “landed,” “re- 
lented,” etc., I take it. But the rule 
says nothing about the tick standing 
for the simple sound D. For example, 
the word “seemed” is but two sylla- 
bles, like “obtained.” -Why do we add 
the tick in the former and not in the 
latter? Because a more facile outline? 
Because D joined to R is awkward? 
Yet that does not explain “mentioned” 
and “alarmed” with disjoined tick. 

A. Advanced writers may join 
many of the disjoined characters as 
they become familiar. See answer to 
Question 10. We write “alarmed 
a-l-a-m with tick disjoined, as the 
blend would not be suggestive, R being 
omitted. 

When words end with a blend, like 
“sanded,” “stranded,” “landed,” we 
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write the blend and add the dash for 
Ed. The argument in favor of this is 
that it is easier to write the blend 
than to stop half way and just write 
N, as in “lan-ded,” as you suggest. It 
is very convenient to add the stroke 
for Ed as the rule permits us to do, 
and preserve the primitive form. 

The wording of the rule “and some- 
times Ed” is to govern words like 
“dated,” “credited,” where the T is 
included or expressed by the contrac- 
tion (as in “credited’’) before Ed. The 
rule naturally does not refer to words 
like “seemed,” “obtained,” etc., as it 
does not here represent a separate syl- 
lable, and is sounded D. “Seemed” is 
spelt phonetically s-e-emd. “Obtained” 
is simply ob-tain-d, not Ed. Likewise, 
in “judged,” “pledged,” “lapped,” “at- 
tached,” “alleged,” “wrapped,” etc., the 
D is also joined. In these words 
the T or D must be part of the original 
outline, as it is phonetically. 

on * ok 


12. How should the word “barren” 
be written? The words: San Diego, 
Rio Janeiro, Hors de Combat, fiance, 
fiancee? In words like the latter, how 
determine whether Par. 126 or Par. 71 
or Par. 72 applies? 

A. (See cut.) Par. 126 refers to 
vowel combinations not covered by any 
other rule. In “fiance” and “fiancee,” 
“San Diego,” “Rio Janeiro,” we have 
especial provision made by one of these 
two rules—Par. 71 or Par. 72—but in 
words like “deity,” “ratio,” “Rio Ja- 
neiro,” Par. 126 is the only rule that 
will apply. 

13. In words like “iron,” where the 
R is omitted according to Par. 116, and 
the vowels are then consecutive, I have 
always supposed Par. 71 applied, and 
that the outlines like “iota,” “iron,” 
were for long I and a vowel. Also in 
“we had,” the phrase [I mentioned, I 
saw the reason for the form used sim- 
ilarly, and have noticed how “I would” 
and “I had” differ. I have found in 
writing to other Gregg writers who, by 
the way, are business college girls, that 
they do not so understand it, and one 
of them has taken exceptions to my 
statement. I said that when long I 
preceded T, D, M, N as an initial, we 
used circle I ordinarily, but in other 
words like “ivory” or “ibex” we used 
the diphthong, and not the form in- 
volving the loop. Am I wrong? In 





this connection please explain the form 
for “wife.” I took it as a long I (two 
vowels) just as “I hope” is long I. 
Is the form w-i-f correct also? 
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A. You should not endeavor to lay 
down rules for consonants and vowels 
in outlines as you would in phrasing. 
“T had,” “we had,” “they had,” etc., 
are phrase forms, and similar combi- 
nations would not be used in the for- 
mation of single words. There are 
privileges in writing phrases which, if 
extended to word writing, would create 
no end of exceptions to our fundamen- 
tal principles. Let us confine our- 
selves, therefore, to the writing of 
vowels and consonants as words. 

“Tota” and “iron” are written in this 
manner as a matter of convenience 
only, and for no other reason what- 
ever. Likewise, I-f for “wife” and 
I-v-ri for “ivory.” Initial I being 
comparatively infrequent, we are al- 
lowed some liberties with it. 

~ +. = 

14. I infer from the rule that there 
is no exception to Par. 36. Are words 
like “snub,” “Nubia,” “Danube” so 
written? 

A. No exceptions, so far. These 
words are written with the blend at 
the angle, which makes them distinc- 
tive and shows the hook is there. 

. . * 

15. Does Par. 121 apply to “noblest” 
and the outline n-o-b-e-s? 

A. Par. 121 says: “When slightly 
enunciated T or D may be omitted at 
the end of a word.” The word “no- 
blest” is a derivative form. When 
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possible, the primitive form is pre- 
served in the writing of the derivative. 
In this word we disjoin for Est and 
write St as the more suggestive form. 
This also represents Astic, etc., but 
they would not conflict, and “noble” is 
such a familiar textbook form that 
one instantly thinks of it. But we 
would not think of the primitive form 
so easily if Es were joined to the B. 
This is true of many words, similar 
contractions, like “gladdest.” But in 
words like “fairest,” “saddest,” “hap- 
piest,” we write Es dropping the final 
T, and it is to such words that this 
rule particularly applies. 


*- * *# 


16. Which is correct for “repeated” 
—r-p-td or r-p-e-disjoined T? 

A. The latter is more convenient 
and practicable; it keeps the hand 
near the line of writing, and is also 
correct phonetically. 

* ok ” 


17. In a note I found to Par. 143 
it says that this refers to all words 
where a vowel follows the prefix or 
syllable; does this mean that the vowel 
must belong to the primitive? If the 
initial of another prefix, does it still 


hold good, or are “inex” and “unex” . 


the only compound prefixes excepted? 
Would the word “inaccessible,” for 
instance, take initial E? When you 
mention prefixes, in the Manual, do 
you mean only those mentioned, or, as 
in this word, do you call “cess” the 
primitive? 

A. The primitive form and the de- 
rivative forms are not the points at is- 
sue. The deciding point, with reference 
to this rule, is whether there is a vowel 
following the initial prefix. ‘“Inacces- 
sible” accordingly takes the initial 
vowel. This is not a compound pre- 
fix. The compound prefix consists of 
two prefixes, as explained in this les- 
son. The primitive of a word has 
nothing to do with this rule at all. In 
every case where there is a vowel after 
the prefix the initial vowel must be 
inserted to represent In, En, Un, etc., 
otherwise the opposite or another and 
different meaning might be expressed, 
as: mortal vs. immortal. 


> * * 


“hunted,” “bluff” 


18. How write 
and “prithee”? 
A. See cut. 





—{ 


19. Would a name like “Isa Iasage” 
be written in longhand? 

A. We hope so. 

” = * 

20. In phrases, sometimes you let 
rules like Par. 33 and Par. 36 apply, 
and sometimes not; you say: “in your” 
is written with the angle and “in your 
city” without. Should we _ distin- 
guish? 

A. We prefer to drop the hook on 
its side in “in your city,” as it gives a 
more facile outline, and prevents any 
possibility of confusion with “in this 
city.” We write “in your” with the 
angle. This may be a matter of indi- 
vidual application. 

*- * *# 


21. How write “one by one?” “One 
over another?” What authority have 
we for joining O-th in “Roth” without 


the angle? “Loathe” is written with 
two angles. 

A. (1) Write “one” underneath 
“one.” Write “one” above the line 


over the word “another,” as in the 
phrase “all over the world,” where 
“all” is written over the word “world.” 

(2) The “sharp angle” in the rule 
refers to the angle between the hook 
and the consonant, not between the 
hook and the vowel. This is apparent 
from the illustrations. The rule deter- 
mines the direction in which the Th 
should be written when joined to 0, R 
and L, showing that this form is pref- 
erable to the opposite form, which isin 
turn preferable when joined to the up- 
ward curves OO, K and G. When we 
write one angle in words like “Roth,” 
etc., it is unnecessary to write a second 
angle between the hook and the curve 
Th. But this is simply a matter of sav- 
ing one angle on general principles, so 
to speak, as in writing “goose” with 
but one angle. “Roth” is certainly cor- 
rect with one or two angles; so is the 
word “loathe,” but which is easier? 

Every angle means a pause—a loss 
of speed. * * # 

22. How write “guilty”? Is it cor- 
rect to add circle to raised L? 

A. G-1+t-i, with angle. Raised L 
represents Ld, not Lt. Yes; it is proper 
to join circle. 





Injudicious Phrasing 
The following should not be written 
as phrases. Try them and you will 
understand why: 
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And-kept; up-my; me-the; I-am- 
sadly; do-not-have-any, using the blend 
for “do not” when there is no pro- 
noun before it; and-do-not-know-of- 
same, same criticism; and-it-struck- 
me; that-you-might-give-me. Phrase 
“do not have any,” but use d-oo for 
“do.” 

Other corrections are: 

Went—wordsign e-nt. 

In this office, of this office—which 
should be phrased by omitting O in 
“office.” 

School—s-k-l. 

Personal—p-r-s (comma S§). 

Writer—joined R. 

Never—wordsign N-v. 

Words—upward hook. 

Pardon—reversed circle to indi- 
cate R. 


—— 


Key to Cuts 
(The numbers refer to questions, 
which see.) 
1. Rough, Rufus, cuff, rug, bluff, 
Guffey. 
2. Fuss, fussy, fusee, fuse, goose, 
Gussie. 


4. Jews, Jewess. 

7. I hope that; you were; we had; 
you had; I had. 

9. Expressive, writer, receive, 
greater, adviser, allowable. 


(Cut 2.) 


10. Gained, regained. 

11. Computed, sanded, stranded, 
landed, relented, seemed, mentioned, 
obtained, judged, pledged, lapped, at- 
tached, alleged, wrapped (rapped), 
alarmed, audited, credited. 

12. San Diego, barren, Rio Janeiro, 
fiance, flancee, hors de combat. 


(Cut 3.) 


13. Ibex, ivory, wife, iron, while. 

14. Snub, Danube, Nubia. 

15. Noblest, gladdest, fairest, sad- 
dest, happiest, longest. 

16-18. Repeated, inaccessible, hunt- 
ed, bluff, prithee. 

21. One by one; one over another; 
doth, loathe. 

22. Guilty. In this office, in your 
office; went, skill (school), person, 
writer, never, words, pardon. 


The Importance of the First Finger in Typewriting 
By Rupert P. SoRelle, Pocatello, Idaho 


HE radical departure from ac- 
customed methods taken in 
Rational Typewriting has 
provoked a great deal of dis- 
cussion among teachers and 

authors, and naturally so. The world 
is accustomed to moving in .grooves, 
and when some one makes a new one— 
sometimes a very large one—it takes 
the world time to recover from the 
shock. Naturally anything “new” 
comes in for a great deal of criticism 
—and “speculation.” But to any 
thoughtful student of the art of type 
writing it is apparent that most of the 
objections raised to the new method 
of fingering are based on a very super- 
ficial knowledge of its underlying prin- 
ciples. 

Let us consider scientifically the im- 
portance of the great stress laid upon 
the training of the fourth finger (to 
Say nothing of other considerations), 
in order that it may be made to meet 
the “demands of the business world.” 
According to the normal law of fre 
quency of letters, the fingers operating 





the central division of the keyboard 
are called upon to do approximately 
four times as much work as the little 
fingers—or, to be exact, while the lit- 
tle fingers are making 9.3 strokes, the 
first fingers are making 35.2. To add 
still further to this difficulty, the first 
fingers are compelled to “find” every 
letter struck. The little fingers, on 
the other hand, are “in position” prac- 
tically for all the work they perform. 
That is to say, the left little finger is 
resting on the “a,” which is by far the 
most frequent of the fourth finger let- 
ters, the others being of such infre- 
quency as to be hardly worth consid- 
ering. The right fourth is nezt to 
“p,” the next letter in order of impor- 
tance in the fourth division. Analysis 
of these facts will readily demonstrate 
that the central division is worthy of 
greater consideration from the view- 
point of frequency than the other di- 
vision; but to offset this, in a measure, 
the first fingers start with an advan- 
tage—they possess an innate dexter- 
ity, and have had considerable train- 
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ing which may be utilized initially to 
immense advantage, if rightly used. 
In other words, while we are attacking 
the most important and most difficult 
section of the keyboard at the begin- 
ning, we are doing it with the strong- 
est weapons. Even granting that the 
fourth fingers are the “useless ap- 
pendages” at the beginning that some 
writers claim, a great deal of train- 
ing is not necessary to perfect them 
in the work they have to do. Certainly 
such training should not be given at a 
time when so many other things are 
engaging the student’s attention, to 
discourage and create the impression 
that expert typewriting is to be ac- 
quired only by a favored few. Dis- 
couragement at the beginning is fatal. 
This would be illogical, and a reversal 
of Herbert Spencer’s maxim that in all 
education the work should proceed 
from the easy to the difficult. 


As the rational method of typewrit- 
ing is based on the principle of work- 
ing along the lines of the least re- 
sistance, these facts—the importance 
of the central division and the pre- 
paredness of the first fingers to attack 
the problem with the least difficulty— 
were influencing factors in determin- 
ing where the work should begin. 
Other considerations were these: The 
beginner in typewriting is confronted 
with a strange, and, in most cases, a 
wholly unfamiliar machine. He must 
learn to handle it. The question of 
“touch” is vital—this must be fully 
understood and acquired at the begin- 
ning. The memorizing of the keyboard 
is another feature engaging the begin- 
ner’s attention. This must receive 
consideration. But the most important 
factor of ail, at this stage, and one 
which must be considered in connec- 
tion with the other things mentioned, 
is the position of the hands and the 
use of the guide keys. By beginning 
the actual operation of the keys with 
the first fingers the student experiences 
no difficulty in anchoring his little 
fingers to the “a” and “;”. He can 
readily operate the first finger inde- 
pendently of the fourth. He has con- 
fidence in his ability to use his first 
fingers and proceeds with the work 
with a sense of sureness that has a 
most important bearing on his prog- 
ress and the final acquirement of high 
skill. 





After correct touch on the central 
division has been acquired, and the 
student has learned to handle the ma- 
chine, has the correct hand position, 
the exercises in Rational Typewriting 
bring into use the second, third and, 
finally, the fourth finger, until they 
are all perfectly trained to perform the 
work required of them. This is logical, 
common sense, as is being demon- 
strated"*daily by hundreds of teachers 
and students throughout the country. 

No one who has had the opportunity 
of witnessing such operators as Mr. 
Blaisdell, Miss Nellie Harrington, Mr. 
Trefzger or Miss Rohmer, or any of 
the many other expert operators who 
have been trained by the new method 
of typewriting instruction, would con- 
tend that they had any difficulty with 
the “fourth tinger”—or any other. 


Business Girl Best Wife Because 

She has learned the valuable lesson 
of when to be silent. 

She should make the best sort, be- 
cause she knows the worries that be- 
set a man in business. 

She understands the value of money, 
having had to work for it herself. 


She has probably learned to dress 
neatly and carefully, without extrava- 
gance, in her office life. 

She knows by experience the work- 
er’s need of a quiet, restful home at 
the day’s end. 

She has learned in her business ca- 
reer the necessity of system in all 
work. 

She knows the unfairness of asking 
the business person to execute. her 
household commissions. 

She knows how easy it is to be de- 
tained at the office, and therefore won’t 
grumble if dinner is kept waiting, or 
if “hubby” is a little late in the even- 
ing. 

She knows that there are bigger 
things in the world than the trifling 
little personal things that happen to 
ber each day. She will never bother 
her husband with her worries until 
he has had a good meal and a rest. 

Her own experience has taught her 
that it is only in a cheerful, peaceful 
home, lighted by the light of love, 
that the wage-earner can find strength, 
refreshment and hope to start each 
day’s toil anew. 
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What Do We Mean When We Say, ‘“* We Work Hard?” 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond, Official Reporter, Chicago 


LL my life long I have been 
asking this question of my- 
self and others: What is it 
we mean when we say we 
work hard? 

A fresh-faceu young man who is buy- 
ing a home for his mother out of his 
salary as a stenographer, and who 
isn’t old enough to vote yet, was in to 
see me this noon. Some of you saw 
him help make the New York team lose 
their gait and incidentally their much- 
heralded position as “prize winners” 
at the Business Show, but that’s an- 
other story—this boy told me today 
that he had to work hard before that 
contest, and there wasn’t a tone of re- 
gret in his voice. He said that he had 
to get up at 6 every morning, so that 
he might have time to bathe and dress 
himself properly and brush his clothes 
and shoes and eat a good breakfast and 
make a train that was sure to get him 
to his work before he was due there by 
the strict rules of his office; he said 
that he had to work hard to get all his 
dictation out before night; he said 
that he had to work hard to make him- 
self take a two-mile or more walk down 
the- Lake Shore, as he had promised 
me, before he returned to his ‘night 
practice—he said all this was hard 
work, and his cheeks colored and his 
eyes brightened and his shoulders 
straightened as he said it. 

The other day I met a sallow, de- 
pressed girl who told me another tale 
about hard work. She said that she 
was a “regular slave”; that she had to 
hurry so in the mornings that she 
never had a chance to half dress and 
to eat her breakfast. It developed that 
her employer didn’t like a frowzy, 
breathless, headachy girl rushing in 
late every morning, and had just dis- 
missed her. “Did I ever hear of any- 
thing so mean; I’m a perfect drudge. 
Of course, I’m always tired, and it is 
hard to read your notes when you are 
tired, now, isn’t it? and I always have 
the worst machines; I tell you, I just 
have awful jobs, there is so much to 
do—now if you know of one that is a 
regular cinch, won’t you send me?” 
Nay, nay, Pauline, said I to myself, I 
can’t afford to recommend you; you 
are too over-worked, sure enough. You 





look as if you need a carpet-sweeper 
run over you. 

Down in the Rookery one day I met 
a tallow-faced boy who knew me, and 
he stopped me to tell me how hard he 
was working (and I was just due at 
a Hearing, my third for that morn- 
ing); he was reeking with cheap to- 
bacco (I know the difference, I have 
grown used to the good brands), his 
nails were, ragged, his whole appear- 
ance was unlaundered—and he was 
mad—someone had just been frank 
enough to tell him that he was lazy, 
and he a voter. “I’m a machine,” said 
Oscar. But the oil is all on the out- 
side and the keys dirty, I wanted to, 
but didn’t say. “There is never a min- 
ute that some fellow up there isn’t 
after me to hurry up with my work, or 
to do it all over, and the ‘old man’ is 
always fussing if a fellow is late at 
noons or in the mornings, when I 
never have time enough to eat (or to 
brush the “eats” off your clothes, 
thought I); as for coming down early 
in the mornings, well, you know that 
old Rock Island, it’s never on time.” 
Yes, I knew that palatial suburban 
railroad; I know that I start half an 
hour earlier than I ought if that road 
lived up to its schedule. “Work hard, 
you bet I do, and what do I get for it— 
just fired!” That boy doesn’t know 
the A B C of work; I had him for a 
student once and the class would be 
half way into the next recitation room 
before he had disentangled his legs 
from the chairs he reclined on. 

Then just today two men came into 
an office where I was to report a case— 
one is a great lawyer in this great 
city; wealthy, respected and learned; 
a man quietly dressed, with a firm 
mouth, laugh-wrinkles about his eyes, 
an unassuming and dignified manner 
of speech and carriage. The other 
man is the kind you call “down at the 
heels,” the kind that is flabby about 
the eyes and whose pockets bulge not 
with money, but with the weight of the 
owner’s hands; the kind of a man who 
looks as if he had cleaned the stable 
before coming down town and hadn’t 
done as much for himself as he had 
for the horse he had curried. He isa 
man who isn’t respected, who is 
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snubbed by his superiors or ignored 
when possible; a man who bullies 
when he dares or is bullied by others 
of his ilk. That man isn’t making a 
decent living for one, and, of course, 
he has several dependent upon him. 

By one of those accidents, that al- 
ways are strange to me, those two men 
happened to be in the same case; the 
second greeted the first with: “Hello, 
so you are here on time; didn’t sup- 
pose that you ever had to be on time 
like ws poor fellows; we are the men 
who have to work.” And then he 
sighed an elephantine sigh that shook 
the dust off his coat. The first man 
answered quietly: “Yes, I work for 
my living, too, but not in just the same 
way that some of the people I know 
work. I am what you might call a 
plodder; I have to use every minute; 
for instance, if you will pardon me, I 
will go on with the work I have be- 
fore me now, until the Judge arrives.” 
“Well, I’m no plodder,” said Mr. First 
Man, “I always wait till the time is 
ripe and then [I get after things live- 
ly.” “You wait till they are over-ripe, 
rotten,” said irreverent I. 

The man who, from appearance and 
reputation, didn’t have to work, opened 
the books before him, went on with his 
research, prepared his brief, antici- 
pated his interrogatories and got his 
case in hand. The other man pushed 
his hands a little deeper in his pock- 
ets, chewed his cigar and told me con- 
fidently that if he was a rich fellow 
like Mr. X and had his practice he 
wouldn’t work, catch him. The first 
man won the case; he was ready. The 
other fellow had forgotten important 
papers, hadn’t his witnesses present, 
and the case had to be continued for 
him. He had been so busy watching 
the other man work that he hadn’t had 
time to work himself. 

By the way, isn’t that about half the 
work people are doing nowadays, 
standing around and watching other 
people work, and then they call that 
work, that kind of gaping, mouthing 
attitudinizing! How did that fine man 
and learned lawyer get his enormous 
practice, his wealth, his reputation and 
independence? I will tell you, he 
worked hard as a boy, he worked 


harder as a young man, and he was 
doing his hardest work now in his mid- 
dle age; he was habituated to work; 
he didn’t know what it was to waste 
time. 





How did those two boys, students a 
few months ago and hard working 
stenographers now, get their control 
of muscles, their power of concentra- 
tion, their skill at the typewriter—just 
work, hard, harder and hardest work 
I know, positively, they hold the most 
difficult of positions and I know that 
they went from a long and hard day’s 
work down to that crowded and turbu- 
lent Coliseum to enter that contest and 
make a record that proved their 
earnestness, their stored-up power. 
Those boys had worked, worked will- 
ingly, worked systematically, worked 
with every muscle and every nerve and 
every brain cell in their young bodies. 
The Fat Boy said to me: “I sweated 
awfully, I drove that machine so hard,” 
and that sweat was good for him—he 
won. 

Now, in this paper I intended to tell 
you how you might reach success even 
if your education had to be secured on 
the run; but when I sat down before 
this typewriter of mine the question 
that still bothers me kept using the 
letters on the machine to write the 
sentences you have just read. 

I know that the reason so many of 
us hesitate to make an attack on a 
given thing is not because we feel that 
our education is deficient, although it 
probably is, but nine times out of ten 
the thing that does cause us to hesi- 
tate, and which few of us realize, is a 
cause physical, and not mental. The 
fact is, nearly all of us are lazy. Now, 
honest, aren’t you? I know that I am 
—and if we never get off the first rung 
of the ladder of endeavor it is because 
we lack tne energy of momentum and 
not that knowledge of physics that 
makes it possible for us to define mo- 
mentum. We really believe in our 
hearts that the things worth having in 
life are hard to get, and that to attain 
them we must work, and work, and 
everlastingly work, and yet, sure as 
taxes, if we are drawn into an argu- 
ment over the question of Tom’s suc- 
cess and Jack’s failure we will always 
take the side that affirms that it is be- 
cause Tom is smart and Jack isn’t, 
rather than because Tom works hard 
and Jack doesn’t. 

Here I have used up considerabl? 
space and I haven’t told you anything 
about what I promised last month— 
how you can make yourself a success 
and worth a good salary. And yet if I 
were to lay down all the business rules 
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that have made Marshall Fields and 
Harrimans and Roosevelts and Rocke- 
fellers and others, I wouldn’t, after all, 
be giving you the fundamentals of 
their success unless I had first wan- 
dered off into the domain of the physi- 
cal and talked about clean clothes and 
hands and lips, and the faculty of do- 
ing with your might what your hands 
find to do. So, I won’t make any fur- 
ther apology, but ask you to be patient 
and, after the style of Tristram Shan- 
dy, I may gradually get my story told. 


Facts About Reporting 


There is a widespread impression, 
undoubtedly, that until Mr. Pitman’s 
time there was not a single thorcughly 
accurate, first-rate, verbatim reporter. 
The Transactions of the London Con- 
gress of 1887 show, and there is no 
controverting the fact (Mr. Isaac Pit- 
man, Thos. Allen Reed, and other rep- 
resentative writers of the system were 
present, and they said not a word in 
contradiction of it), that at the pres- 
ent time, in London, the great bulk 
of official, verbatim, first-class work is 
done, not in the Pitman shorthand, 
but in the three systems of Gurney, 
Taylor and Lewis, the greater bulk of 
it being done in the Gurney system. 
Mr. Gurney Angus, a grandson of one 
of the Gurneys, stated a very curious 
fact, which appears in those Trans- 
actions, viz.: That for seventy years 
it had been the practice of the Gurney 
office to educate what in England they 
call “shorthand clerks,” and that every- 
thing to be transcribed has been sent 
directly from the committee, or wher- 
ever it was taken, to the office where 
shorthand clerk or clerks transcribed 
it; the transcript having to be revised, 
of course, by the man taking the notes. 
Oneof the older members of the Gurney 


family took the report of the Hastings 


trial away back in the last century. 
Of course, it was all done in the almost 
unmodified Gurney system. Perhaps at 
that time it was as much modified 
from what it was at the beginning 
as since that time it has been by the 
children and grandchildren of ‘Mr. 
Gurney.—Shorthand Review, , Dec., 
1893. 





Love work for its own sake and all 
things shall be added unto you. 
—Hubbard. 


The Plan of Instruction 
By J. E. Huchingson, Denver 


HE beginning shorthand stu- 
dent is under the immediate 
q@ tuition of a teacher who has 
charge of the individual in- 
struction. He does his work 
independently of all other students. 
After finishing a lesson in the Manual 
he is given a test from the Progressive 
Exercise Book, which is one of the 
many examinations given in the course. 
If his grade shows lack of thorough- 
ness, he must go over the work again. 
In addition to this test, he is given a 
supplementary drill from the Greac 
Writer. Daily blackboard reviews are 
conducted, which every student is re- 
quired to attend until he has passed a 
rigid examination with a grade of at 
least 90 per cent on the entire text- 


book. 
Progressive Exercises 


These books are kept in one of the 
teachers’ desks, and it is only when he 
is taking a test that the student is per- 
mitted to have his book. After each 
test the teacher gives the student his 
grade and reviews the corrections with 
him carefully, explaining each, and 
pointing out the paragraph in the text- 
book upon which it is based. Some 
teachers, I understand, do not use the 
Progressive Exercises. If practical re- 
sults are the objects sought, I consider 
these test exercises invaluable. 


Shorthand Magazines 
Emerson says, “The best investment 
is in tools of your trade.” My experi- 
ence has been that the 
average student does 
not fully appreciate his 
teacher’s advice about 
the importance of repe- 
tition practice. He wants 
to go ahead to some- 
thing new, and in cover- 
4 ing the ground too rap- 
4 idly, is likely to feel en- 
 ——"____ couraged and think he 
J. FE. HUCHINGSON. jg progressing wonder- 
fully well, when if the truth were 
known, he is not doing nearly so well 
as his fellow student who is remain- 
ing somewhat in the rear, and learn- 
ing the subject thoroughly as he pro- 
ceeds. 


Reading the shorthand plates on each 
lesson and studying the explanations 
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and discussions of the various prin- 
ciples given in the “Learner’s Depart- 
ment” of each volume of the Greaa 
WRITER Will help the student to see the 
importance of thoroughness. In addi- 
tion to theory, the importance of repe- 
tition practice is impressed upon his 
mind. The many subjects correlated 
with stenographic work are completely 
set forth in the magazine, and the am- 
bitious aspirant, desirous of reaching 
the highest grade of proficiency, can- 
not afford to be without it. 


Review 


A review is held each day at the 
blackboard. Beginning with the first 
lesson, the work is taken up in regular 
order. Sometimes it is necessary to 
spend two days on one lesson, but we 
do not fail to discuss and analyze every 
principle in it before proceeding to the 
next. Words and sentences covering 
the principles of the lesson to be re- 
viewed are written on the board in 
shorthand (in advance) for the class 
to read. In covering some portions of 
the study, the recitation is varied by 
having the class write difficult words 
and sentences from dictation, after 
which there is an exchange of note- 
books and each student corrects the 
outlines of another student. The text- 
book is divided into sections of three 
lessons each. After reviewing a sec- 
tion, a written examination is conduct- 
ed on the principles it embodies. Par- 
ticular stress is laid upon the necessity 
of mastering the first six lessons. I 
have never seen a failure or partial 
failure, whose deficiency could not be 
attributed to lack of knowledge of the 
principles in this group. If a student 
becomes thorough on the early lessons, 
l am confident of his _ final success. 
He has a solid foundation upon which 
to base his future work, and has com- 
prehended the naturalness and simplic- 
ity of the author’s work which will 
imbue him with confidence and en- 
thusiasm—important factors in becom- 
ing truly successful. 


Dictation 


Without enumerating the many de- 
tails incident to this work, the general 
plan is as follows: Every student is 
required to pass the regularly pre- 
scribed examinations in shorthand 
theory and complete the _ relative 
amount and kind of work in type- 
writing before he can begin dicta- 





tion. In the early dictations, fre. 
quent drills are given in phrasing, 
shorthand penmanship and practice in 
reading shorthand notes. Selected let- 
ters taken from various lines of com- 
mercial industry, speeches, essays, etc., 
are kept in a book, from which dic- 
tations are given each day for tran- 
scription. Aiter the transcripts are 
corrected they are returned to the stu- 
dent to be rewritten. Rapid dictations, 
including commercial correspondence, 
legal work and various kinds of tech- 
nical matter, are given as soon as 
the progress of the class justifies it. 
The last few weeks of the student’s 
course are spent in the Model Office, 
where, in addition to his regular class 
dictations and transcriptions, he takes 
dictation from the College president, 
and is taught how to use the mimeo- 
graph, the duplicator, the letter press, 
carbon paper, and does other office 
routine work. The Model Office train- 
ing is an important factor of the Short- 
hand Course. 
Discipline 

maintenance of order is based 
upon two rules: (1) keeping the stu- 
dents busy; (2) making the work in- 
teresting. Much trouble can be avoid- 
ed and better results obtained if teach- 
ers would spend more time cutivating 
the good will of their students. If a 
Student is naturally mischievous, does 
things he should not do or neglects 
his school work, I believe the best 
thing for me to do is to engage him 
in a private conversation. Make it a 
heart-to-heart talk, and explain to him 
the position of both teacher and stu- 
dent and their respective duties. An 
appeal to his sense of justice will usu- 
ally prove effective in preventing fur- 
ther infractions of discipline. 


The 


Bon Voyage 

When this issue of the magazine ap- 
pears in print Mr. Gregg will be on his 
way to Europe, where he expects to 
spend a vacation to which he has looked 
forward for some years. He and Mrs. 
Gregg will spend some time among the 
capitals of the old world before return- 
ing to the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. We hope to have some 
notes from him for future issues of the 
magazine. 


















These wisdoms are for the luring of 
youth toward high moral altitudes. 
The author did not gather them from 
practice, but from observation. To 
be good is noble but to show others 
how to be good is nobler, and no 
trouble. 

—Mark Twain. 
* * * 

I believe that the law of life and 
success is effort, and although the sun 
may shine brighter after rain, that 
the rain is good. 

There are two things in this life 
that money cannot buy—love and 
laughter; and no one was ever un- 
happy who had those two things. 

Why, love and laughter constitute 
the creed which gives this world its 
happiness. 

—Paul Armstrong. + 
* ~ + 


“They say when God’s great gates are 
opened wide, 

All those who hear ‘Well done’ may 
pass inside; 

But may not some of us, sore pressed 
and spent, 

Likewise pass in, hearing God say, 
‘Well meant’?” 

* * 7 


Do not waste a minute—not a sec- 
end—in trying to demonstrate to oth- 
ers the merit of your own perform- 
ance. If your work does not vindicate 
itself you cannot vindicate it. 

—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

- * * 


We have got over thinking that the 
mother has all the love and the father 
all the intelligence. 

—Mrs. Burdette. 
. * * 


He alone is trustworthy who stands 
by his work, ready to acknowledge his 
failures or wear the laurels of suc- 
cess with the beautiful composure of 
an honest man who has done his best 

—Thomas K. Beecher. 
* * 


Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy 
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people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 


bor as thyself. 
—The Book of Leviticus. 
* * *~ 
“Be content with your lot while you 
look for a better.” 


Just Go! 
If you mean to succeed, to make any- 
thing go, 
It won’t do to guess; your need is to 
know. 


There are plenty of people who cum- 
ber the ground 

Who think they move on when they 
only move round. 

Have a purpose, and know that your 
aim is worth while; 

Don’t chase jack-o’-lanterns for mile 
after mile. 

Don’t try to be “smart”—it’s a boom- 
erang’s flight 

That back on your head will most cer- 
tainly light. 

Know your course, toe the mark and 
be ready to run; 

Be off at the signal; the race once 
begun, 

Go ahead like an arrow that flies from 
the bow; 

Don’t weaken, don’t waver, don’t 
wabble—just go! 

—Arthur Chamberlain. 
+ * + 
It is springtime again and the hollows 
Are lush with the undulate wheat; 
There is life in the leap of the swal- 


lows, 
And the smell of the plowing is 
sweet; 
Love is learning to walk, and he fol- 
lows ° 


Queen May, or she steadies his feet. 
—George Horton. 





Fair Italy! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the 
home 

Of all Art yields, and Nature can de- 
cree, 

Even in thy desert, what is like to 
thee? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful; thy 
waste 
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More rich than other climes’ fertility; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin 
graced 
With an immaculate charm which can- 
not be defaced. 
—Byron, “Childe Harold.” 


“There’s too much crying and not 
enough singing; 

Aren’t flowers a-blooming and sweet 
birds singing? 

And why should mortals wail and de- 
spair 

When God’s golden light keeps the 
whole world fair?” 





Decoration Day. 


We have one flag and one destiny, 
and wherever that destiny shall lead 
us we will have hearts strong enough 
to meet its responsibilities. 

—Wm. McKinley. 





Extracts from Speeches of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


All men up, not so many men down. 
- : a 


Bravery helps to make a nation safe. 
A nation of cowards cannot be a 
strong nation. Men and women who 
dare fling themselves against great 
odds for the sake of their convictions, 
who do not shrink from crying out 
against any evil that may menace the 
purity of the government, who will, if 
need be, sever all political, social and 
financial ties for love of country— 
these are the heroes to whom a ngtion 
resorts in her hour of need. 


I wish to preach, not the doctrine of 
strenuous life—the life of toil and ef- 
fort, of labor and strife; to preach that 
highest form of success which comes, 
not to the man who desires mere easy 
peace, but to the man who does not 
shrink from danger, from hardship, 
or from bitter toil, and who out of 
these wins the splendid ultimate tri- 


umph. 
* . sd 


There are men who do not divide 
actions merely into those that are 
honest and those that are not, but 
create a third subdivision—that of law 
honesty, of that kind of honesty which 


consists in keeping clear of the peni- 
tentiary. The distinction upon 
which we must insist is the vital, 
deep-lying, unchangeable distinction 
between the honest man and the dis- 
honest man. There are men 
who use the phrase “practical politics” 
as merely a euphemism for dirty poli- 
tics, and it is such men who have 
brought the word “politician” in to 
discredit. There are other men who 
use the noxious phrase “business is 
business” as an excuse for every kind 
of mean and crooked work, and these 
men make honest Americans hang 
their heads because of some of the 
things they do. The scoundrel 
who fails can never by any possibility 
be as dangerous as the scoundrel who 
succeeds, and of all the men in the 
country, the worst citizens, those who 
should excite in our minds the most 
contemptuous abhorrence, are the men 
who have achieved great wealth, or 
any other form of success, in any save 
a clean and straightforward manner. 


The law of worthy life is funda- 
mentally the law of strife. It is only 
through labor, painful effort, by grim 
energy and resolute courage that we 
move on to better things. 


*_ * * 


Of course, what we have a right to 
expect from the American boy is that 
he shall turn out to be a good Ameri- 
can man. Now, the chances are strong 
that he won’t be much of a man un- 
less he is a good deal of a boy. He 
must not be a coward or a weakling, 
a bully, a shirk or a prig. He must 
work hard and play hard. He must 
be clean-minded and clean-lived, and 
able to hold his own under all circum- 
stances and against all comers. It Its 
only on these conditions that he will 
grow into the kind of man of whom 
America can really be proud. In life, 
as in a football game, the principle to 
follow is: Hit the line hard: don’t 
foul and don’t shirk, but hit the line 
hard. 


To the impatient man comes lots of 
things he doesn’t want. 
. * * 

I’ll endeavor deeds to match these 


words. 
—‘Troilus and Cressida IV, 5.” 
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Look on the Bright Side 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Look on the Bright Side—Continued 
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Look on the Bright Side— Continued 
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Look on the Bright Side—Continued 



































jThe New Officers 


President—G. E. King, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Towa. 

Vice-President—Miss Elizabeth Van- 
Sant, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Secretary—R. H. Peck, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer—C. W. Ransom, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Executive Committee 


R. H. Peck, Davenport, Iowa. 
L. C. Rusmisel, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Miss Mary Horner, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Shorthand Teachers 


President—E. R. Sanford, St. Jos- 
eph, Missouri. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Ida McLen- 


State Superintendent of Education, Mr. 

an Cutler, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Secretary—Miss Hattie 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


L. Cook, 


Business Teachers 


President—G. W. Weatherly. 
Secretary—Miss Carrie Vance, 
terloo, Iowa. 


Wa- 





HE opening session of the 
1907 convention of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ 
Association was featured by a 
few songs, rendered with 
good effect by the Cedar Rapids High 
School Girls’ Chorus, and by the ad- 
dress of welcome, delivered by Mr. W. 
E. Holmes, a newspaper man of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The keynote of Mr. 
Holmes’ remarks was: “I know of no 
equipment that so well qualifies the av- 
erage young man for the battles of life 
as a comprehensive knowledge of 
shorthand and bookkeeping.” In re- 
sponding to the address of welcome, 
Mr. A. C. Van Sant told some interest- 
ing stories of his visit to Cedar Rap- 
ids sixty years ago, when it was a mere 
hamlet. 

In introducing Mr. R. C. Barrett, Ex- 








Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 9-11, 1907 





Gregg mentioned the growing cordial- 
ity between business school men and 
high school men. Mr. Barrett deliv- 
ered an interesting address, during the 
course of which he made the point that 
a teacher has not really succeeded in 
teaching until the pupil has learned. 
Some of the things Mr. Barrett said 
are as follows: “You 
have been quick to 
recognize that speciali- 
zation is required by the 
civilization of the time. 


Your teaching must 
make careless and indif- 
ferent young people 


thoughtful and consider- 
ate. 


terests today are calling G. 5. BING 
not alone for experts but ° 
for willing experts. Through 


your teaching the young people should 
be taught to see that they are a vital 
part in the production of the world’s 
business.” 


Friday Morning 
The High School Glee Club opened 
the session Friday morning with sev- 


eral selections which were received 
with great applause. Mr. John R. 
Gregg, President, delivered the cus- 
tomary presidential address. After 


paying a tribute to the pioneers in our 
field and touching upon the growing 
importance of commercial training, 
Mr. Gregg urged, as a means of im- 


proving the commercial schools, the 
practice of what they taught. He 
said: 


With the increased demand for instruction in 
the commercial subjects, competition has been 
intensified. . In the past few years there 
has been a great increase in the number of com- 
mercial schools, without taking into considera- 
tion the introduction of commercial depart- 
ments in high schools and other institutions. 
The cost of school equipment has increased, 
while the amount of equipment now required, 
especially in the way of typewriters, is much 
larger than it was a few years ago. Rent, 
printing, advertising—all the operating expenses 
—have advanced, while the rates of tuition re- 
main unchanged. It follows that although 
there are more students in attendance, the rev- 
enues of many schools have not been materially 
increased, and consequently the salaries of 
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teachers have not advanced in proportion to the 
cost of living. Various suggestions have been 
made for the betterment of conditions, the 
most obvious being an increase in the rates of 
tuition. 

It is, however, impossible to change the pre- 
vailing rates in any city without a general 
agreement among the 
schools. Such agreement is 
almost hopeless as _ condi- 
tions now are, and even if 
accomplished at this time 
would be of doubtful value, 
for the simple reason that 
it would open wide the door 
of opportunity to teachers 
to start new schools, 
charging the old rates of 
tuition to which the public 
has been accustomed. 

In my judgment the 
standard rates of tuition 
are adequate provided 
enough students are se- 
cured—and it would, therefore. be better to 
direct our attention towards formulating a cam- 
paign of education as to the value of commer- 
cial training to young men or young women 
starting out on a business career. 


The Remedy: “Practice what We 
Teach” 





J. R. GREGG. 


I have tried to state conditions as they now 
exist. Having stated them, you will perhaps 
expect me to offer some suggestion for improv- 
ing them. What I have to suggest seems piti- 
fully inadequate when stated in words, but, my 
friends, I sincerely believe that it is the one 
thing needful fos the up-building of private 
commercial schools at this time and at all times. 
It is simply this: that we practice what we pro- 
fess to teach. 

In other words, the school manager should 
apply modern business principles in conduct- 
ing his school and the commercial teacher 
should apply modern business principles in his 
classroom work. This seemingly self-evident 
condition of success appears to be completely 
ignored by many school managers and commer- 
cial teachers. IL venture the assertion, based 
on wide observation and much earnest thought, 
that if modern business principles were applied 
by a large number of schools that now ignore 
them, the prestige and revenues of these schools 
would be immensely agumented. 

You may ask wherein I believe many busi- 
ness schools are not conducted according to 
modern business principles. 

For one thing, we find in every other line of 
commercial activity a definite and positive rec- 
ognition of the value of organization and co- 
operation, even between competitors. Is this 
the case in our profession? I, for one, fail to 
see any marked indications of an overwhelm- 
ing desire for a systematic crusade on behalf 
of commercial education backed by the finan- 
cial and moral support of a large number of 
commercial schools. If a comparatively small 
number of schools showed the enterprising spir- 
it manifested by the commercial clubs in this 
and every other city commercial education 
would be popularized beyond the dreams of the 
pioneers. 

Few commercial schools have offices that 
look like business offices. We hear a good deal 
in our conventions about psychology in teach- 
ing, but nothing of psychology as applied in the 
office of a commercial school. One of the de- 
velopments of business in the past few years 
is the scientific study of salesmanship and busi- 
ness methods based upon the laws of psychol- 


ogy, but in few commercial schools is the visi- 
tor handled with the tact, directness and 
adaptability exhibited by a business man. 


The Elimination of the Unessential 


As an illustration of the methods in which 
the business of some commercial schools is 
conducted, I have a distinct recollection of a 
visit to a school some time ago when I was on 
a holiday trip. I found the proprietor folding 
circular letters, enclosing them, licking the 
stamps and sealing the envelcpes. He feverish- 
ly mopped his brow as he greeted me, and told 
me that he was overwhelmed with work, and 
yet he was plainly ignoring the first principle 
of successful business management—that of 
delegating to others detail work. Such a man 
fritters away his time on things that should be 
attended to by an office boy, instead of devot- 
ing his ‘Geuskt and energies to matters of im- 
gartanes to the up-building of his school. 

hen a business man comes to such an office, 
conducted in such a way for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the merits of a business course for 
a son or daughter, what impression does he get 
of the value of our courses of study? 

When I visited the classrooms of the school 
to which I refer, I was not surprised to find 
that the teachers had a vast amount of papers 
stacked up on their desks for correction. Many 
of the papers were so far in arrears that they 
would be given little or no attention when 
handed back to the students. 

How can teachers be expected to bring to 
their classroom work any vim or enthusiasm 
after a long siege of routine correction? When 
would.they have the leisure or inclination to 
devote to study or reading that would lead to 
the enrichment of their professional knowledge? 

Yet it is safe to say that in such a school. 
conducted by a manager who did not himself 
apply modern business principles by the elimi- 
nation of the unessential. a teacher who did not 
personally go through all that routine—and for 
the most part, unnecessary—correction work, 
would be looked upon as lazy and inefficient. 
Thus the teacher in his efforts to please his em- 
ployer has fastened upon him the habit of la- 
boriously attending to routine detail work, 
which will prove an absolute handicap to him 
when he goes out into the business world or 
in the course of time becomes a school man- 
ager. When such habits become firmly estab- 
lished, it is almost impossible for a teacher to 
develop initiative or constructive ability. 


The Needs of Private Commercial 
Schools 


Let me summarize what I believe to be the 
needs of our schools: 

(1) Cooperation between commercial schools 
in a campaign on behalf of education for serv- 
ice. This may be effected by definite and posi- 
tive action taken under the direction of the 
Private Commercial School Managers’ Associa- 
tion. In order that such action be rendered 
effective, the organization should have the cor- 
dial support of all school managers, and should 
be conducted on broad, but definite lines. 

(2) A dignified, business-like catalog, free 
from exaggeration, containing a forceful pres- 
entation of the value of commercial education, 
supplemented by a statement of the facilities 
and special claims of the school, without refer- 
ence—direct or indirect—to any competing in- 
stitution. 

(3) A business-like office, attended to in a 
business-like manner, with business-like records 
and business-like equipment. 

(4) A higher standard of instruction in 
every department, which implies lengthening 
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and strengthening the courses of study in many 
schools. 

(s) The employment of teachers who can 
teach, at salaries at least equal to those which 
the catalog holds out as inducements to pro- 
spective students on completing the course of 
study. 

(6) The development of an Actual Practice 
Department in connection with the school, re- 
sembling the conditions prevailing in a mod- 
ern business office. 

(7) Talks to students by prominent busi- 
ness and public men on business ethics, busi- 
ness methods, success in life, and kindred top- 
ics. These talks would benefit the students, 
the school, and the man who talks. 


(8) A close study of the methods pursued 
in great commercial houses, which may some- 
times be accomplished by taking an interest in 
public affairs, in civic questions, in commercial 
associations or clubs, and thus getting in touch 
with men who do things. 

(9) Active and continuous support of any 
and all organizations and publications connect- 
ed with commercial education. 

(10) The establishment of a Summer Chau- 
tauqua for commercial teachers, under the aus- 
pices of this Association or the National Teach- 
ers’ Federation. 


A Commercial Teachers’ Chautauqua 


The demand for a Summer Chautauqua for 
commercial teachers seems to be very wide- 
spread, and the Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association is best fitted to carry it into effect 
without much agitation or discussion or any 
change in its Constitution. This organization 
has within it certain distinctive elements of 
strength and usefulness. [Its greatest assets 
are the spirit of helpfulness that permeates it, 
and its freedom from petty jealousies and sus- 
picions. The meetings of the Association are 
held at a time which does not conflict in any 
way with either the Federation or the Eastern 
Association, and being a compact, united or- 
ganization it is able to take more direct and 
positive action. 

I therefore respectfully recommend that the 
next meeting of this organization be held at a 
later date than hitherto, and that the meetings 
extend over one week, a part of each day being 
devoted to Institute work for teachers, con- 
ducted under the direction of prominent com- 
mercial educators—such Institute work to com- 
prise all the subjects usually included in our 
courses of study. Such a summer school— 
supplemented by the usual convention program 
of addresses and papers—would benefit all en- 
gaged in commercial education. The young 
teacher would be better prepared for the work 
of the succeeding year; the experienced teacher 
would be kept abreast of new ideas in commer- 
cial pedagogy; school managers would find it 
easier to secure competent and _ well-trained 
teachers, selected after a personal interview. 


Mr. Gregg closed with an eloquent 
plea for an appreciation, on the part of 
the teacher and the school man, of the 
responsibility resting upon them, and 
of the power that lies in their hands to 
mould the destinies of the nation. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Harvey, 
seconded by Mr. F. F. Showers, Stev- 
ens Point, Wis., the President appoint- 
ed Mr. Van Sant, Mr. Showers and 


Mr. Harvey a committee to consider 


the recommendations contained in the 
rresident’s address. 

The first paper on the program was 
that of Mr. R. H. Peck, Davenport, 
Iowa, entitled, “Discipline in the 
Commercial School.” 


Permanent, true discipline is obtained by a 
sort of unwritten law based upon mutual re- 
spect and consideration between the teacher 
and student. This mutual understanding leaves 
them: to tie freest possible 
exercise (f their abilities, 
The vital part of the proper 
sort of discipline is interest, 
both on the part of the 
student and teacher, in the 
work in which they are 
engaged. Busy hands and 
interesting lessons guided by 
the proper personality on the 
part of the teacher will in- 
variably produce the ideal 
<. condition. 

believe firmly that 
R _H. PECK whatever brand of discipline 

Secretary one finds in any _ school- 
. room is to be charged up 
against, or accredited to the teacher in 
charge. This is the place where personality 
and a strong character pass for a hundred per 
cent pure. Strange as it may seem, the real 
power to govern to be a real leader, to get the 
students to digging, everlastingly, comes, if it 
comes at all, right out of the soul of the teach- 
er seemingly without effort or forethought and 
is as spontaneous as love itself. 

Next to the character and the personality of 
the teacher in maintaining the proper disci- 
pline comes our courses of study. e arrange- 
ment of our subject matter is all-important. It 
must at once be practical and interesting. The 
manner and method of presentation must be 
lively, to the point, excluding the irrelevant, 
and including all relevant matter. Our pupils, 
since they come to us for a definite purpose, 
and from the fact that we charge a tuition 
price, at once give us a condition which many 
other schools do not enjoy. We have to but 
interest our students, and the matter of dis- 
cipline takes care of itself. 

Absolutely, without one exception, the entire 
list of subjects taught in well-regulated busi- 
ness colleges are exceedingly interesting if 
handled in the proper way, by the. right kind 
of a teacher. Just how each subject may be 
handled to the best advantage is a matter which 
largely rests with the individual. I cannot 
conceive of any class of individuals surround- 
ed by more advantageous circumstances than 
are the business college instructors who sit in 
the midst of a throng of hungering young peo- 
ple who are anxiously waiting, with eyes and 
mouths open to drink in whatever the teacher 
may have in store. 


This paper was discussed by Mr. C. 
D. McGregor, Des Moines, Iowa, who 
spoke as follows: 


I begin disciplining him when I first look 
him in the eye at my enrolling desk—make 
him look steady or shy. When I ask him what 
course he is interested in, say it so he will 
know I can put him where he can see the just- 
eee of my expecting something definite from 

im. 

With many pm og: their talk with you at 
your business desk is the first time they have 
ever disciplined their faculties to hold together 
the elements of a contract in which moral hon- 
or and mental upbuilding are high points. 
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Don’t let the rascal in your room get a fol- 
lowing. If you have impressionable pupils who 
may drift with light persuasion, get your im- 
pression on them first. 


Mr. C. W. Ransom, Kansas City, Mo., 
delivered an excellent paper on, “Bus- 
iness Writing of the Future.” 


I wish to say to you, Fellow-teachers, that 
our success in establishing a uniform system of 
penmanship in the future must come from the 
public schools. The public school holds the 
children for a longer time than any other 
agency, save one—the home. It subjects them 
to definite, systematic, continuous and persist- 
ent purpose under wise and competent teachers, 
therefore, there is no agency to equal it in 
opportunity or to compare 
with it in results, How im- 
portant it is that we turn 
our attention to the public 
schools as a means of reach- 
ing the masses in order to 
convert them to a uniform 
system of free movement 
writing. 

There are some things in 
our present system of pen- 
manship that some of us 
have overlooked and that is 
that we teachers who have 
our minds and muscles 
trained can write a fair hand 
under favorable circum- 
stances but let me call your attention to the 
thousands upon thousands of young men and 
women who are employed in business offices 
who are deprived of a good desk to write 
upon, who are compelled to write in different 
positions, some while standing at the desk, 
others while holding the paper in one hand 
and writing with the other without any rest 
or support for their arms. 

A system of writing which will meet all of 
these requirements is the system of penman 
ship for the future. A system that you can 
write while standing, sitting or walking, will 
be the system of the next century. 


This subject was discussed by Mr. 
G. W. Brown, who argued that the 
only thing that was necessary in the 
teaching of writing was the teaching 
of the simple elements of the letters, 
the basic principles on which writing is 
founded, leaving the extended practice 
of them, the refinement into profes- 
sional writing, flourishing, etc. to the 
art schools. Mr. Brown said: 


There is nothing scary about the development 
of a good handwriting; nothing difficult about 
it. y point of view is that in the past we 
have failed very largely in the teaching of 
writing, to begin with, because the teacher and 
the pupil were made to feel that it was some- 
thing that was very difficult and formidable and 
that it would take a great deal of time, more per- 
haps than the average person could see his way 
to spend upon it in order to become a fine 
writer. I think fine penmanship has been the 
great drawback to the teaching of good hand- 
writing. Good handwriting is not fine pen- 
manship, never has been, and never will be or 
can be. ‘ I have seen cases where boys 
and girls would come into school writing a 
pretty fair hand and writing without very much 
thought about it. After taking lessons they 
came to write with fear and trembling. They 
were taught to believe that they were treading 





Cc. W. RANSOM. 


upon dangerous ground, that their sole salva- 
tion, success in life, and hopes for the future 
depended upon some little fine spun theoreti- 
oak ented in the matter of letters. The way 
to write is to learn to write and quit fooling 
about it. 


Mr. G. T. Wiswell, Inter-State 
Schools, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, took ex- 
ception to Mr, Brown’s remarks to 
the extent of maintaining that while 
the teaching of the essentials was the 
most important, it was equally impor- 
iant that the pupils be taught to apply 
the principles that they learn and that 
the application is the important thing. 
Mr. Brown therefore seized a bundle of 
specimens he had carried to the meet- 
ing with him, and started for Mr. 
Wiswell’s seat with determination writ- 
ten on every line of his countenance. 
When he reached Mr. Wiswell’s seat 
they proceeded to go into “executive 
session.” This incident created consider- 
able amusement as it indicated clearly 
the fraternal and helpful spirit dominat- 
ing the discussions. The paper was fur- 
the discussions. The paper was fur- 
ther discussed by Mr. O. D. Noble, Se- 
dalia, Mo.; Mr. A. H. Burke, Kirksville, 
Mo.; Mr. W. F. Cadwell, Rockford, 
Ill.; Mr. J. C. Olson, Parsons, Kan- 
sas, and Mr. R. H. Peck, Davenport, 
Iowa. ‘ ; 

Mr. B. F. Williams, Des Moines, 
lowa, read an excellent paper on “The 
Commercial Teacher: What He Should 
Be, Know, and Do to Meet Present 
Day Requirements.” While the paper 
would bear reprinting in its entirety, 
we cannot give more than a few ex- 
tracts from it here. 

The teacher ought to be broader than he is, 
he ought to be better educated than he is, he 
ought to be more a man of business than he is, 
he ought to take a greater interest in public 
affairs than he does, he ought to travel more 
than he does, he ought to own more pictures 
and more books and he ought to read more 
magazines than he does, he ought to wear bet- 
ter clothes than he does, he ought to have more 
time for his home and his recreation than he 
does, but how can he do and be all these things 
when the problem of paying next month’s rent 
vexes his soul from morning till night? We 
cry all the while for better material in the 
school room, yet we make the conditions of 
entering such that the best talent is repelled. 

Possibly all this borders upon pessimism. It 
is not so intended. We have better teachers 
and better teaching today than we ever had 
before, our schools as institutions stand higher 
in their communities, and we are making more 
progress as educators than ever before, but it 
is wel] enough to give some consideration to the 
question of how we can make our work more 
efficient through drawing into our ranks re- 
cruits who are qualified to continue the fight 
that we have been waging for more proficient 
men and women ir our educational institutions 
of every kind. 
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The knowledge of the teacher should extend 
far beyond the limits the students under his 
instruction are expected to reach. This prin- 
ciple is recognized to such an extent that in 
many public high schools the teacher of book- 
keeping or of shorthand is required to be a 
college graduate. No doubt the theory in the 
matter is that teachers so equipped will possess 
more of that indefinable thing called “culture” 
than they otherwise would and, in my opinion, 
the point is well taken. The well educated 
teacher, that is, the one versed in books, might 
be coarse, uncouth, and disagreeable, but the 
chances are much against it. 

One of the present-day requirements for suc- 
cessful teaching is a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles ‘of the science of education 
and the ability to apply these principles cor- 
rectly in the work of teaching. There is a 
“how” in teaching and the one who attempts 
to teach without knowing the “how” is no 
more likely to succeed than is the awkward 
blacksmith who suddenly turns to the delicate 
work of watchmaking. 

The teacher must know the natural order of 
development of the human mind. He must be 
familiar with the teaching value of illustration, 
of argument, of shock, and of the many other 
natural and unnatural devices for fixing im- 
pressions in the mind of the student. 

he teacher must know something of method; 
that is, he must be familiar with the teaching 
plans that have been tested, and he must have 
methods of his own. The unsuccessful teacher 
does day by day what comes to him to be done; 
the successful teacher knows from the begin- 
ning what result he will produce; he works 
through a definite plan to a definite end. 

In discussing this paper, Mr. John A. 
White, Milwaukee, Wis., said: 

Although I will put what the teacher should 
know lowest down, I do not wish to minimize 
it at all, because that is the foundation upon 
which the others are built. he teacher 
should know the subject he is teaching and he 
should know the related subjects. do not 
think any one can teach bookkeeping who does 
not also know arithmetic and commercial law, 
etc. . . . No one can teach a thing well 
unless he knows its proper setting in the sum 
total of human knowledge. Teachers should 
have some interest in something outside of the 
subjects they teach and outside of mere books. 
he The teacher should do what he knows. 
It is very difficult to find an individual who 
lives up to the best he knows, who lives up to 
his highest ideal. Teachers nts do 
more than merely hear recitations and keep or- 
der, they should have broad ideals and should 
train their pupils into a broad and judicial way 
of looking at things. They should do this by 
their actions rather than by word and preach- 
mc + What the teacher should know 
and do and be is not a trinity—it is a unity. 

Unusual interest centered about the 
paper to be read by Mr. G. W. Brown 
entitled: “What Shall We Do To Be 
Saved?” No one was disappointed, 
either in the subject matter of the paper 
or in the effective delivery of it. Mr. 
Brown, after introducing his views by 
means of an allegorical representation, 
in the Biblical style of English, of a 
young man who could not learn a trade 
without being in it and could not get in 
it without learning it, proceeded to an- 
swer the question “What shall we do to 


be saved?” as follows: 


To my mind, the answer to this question is 
both simple and easy. We have only to stick 
to the lines, in the main, that have been 
mapped out for us by the fathers of our calling. 
We have only to keep in the lead ‘and do the 
few things that are appropriate to our work in 
so much less time, and in so much better man- 
ner than any other schools can do them that 
there is never any question in the mind of the 
student where to go when the things that we 
teach are desired. This, in a word, answers 
the whole question in a nut shell. But there 
are a few considerations I desire to offer as 
fundamental to my subject. 


To begin with, let me suggest that no school, 
college, or university has any reason or right 
to exist merely because it is a school, college, 
or university, or merely to furnish a living to 
any man or set of men. Its title deed to the 
right of existence lies wholly in the service it 
renders to its patrons and 
the public. So long as it 
bases its right to live solely 
upon the service it renders 
and then performs that ser- 
vice faithfully and well, it 
gives a good reason, indeed, 
the only good reason, for 
being. 

What else but valuable 
service performed can ex- 
plain the rapid growth and 
continued popularity of the 
private commercial schools 
of this country? They have 
never claimed consideration 
upon other grounds that I 
know of. Has anybody ever heard a business 
college proprietor ask for patronage on the 
grounds of charity or benevolence, or the 
necessity of his own existence? Neither has 
this form of school been backed nor prompted 
by support from the state, from the church, 
or other organization. e neither ask nor 
receive special favors from the community 
in which we exist nor from the state. We 
exist and grow simply and wholly upon the 
fundamental proposition, at the base of every 
just business transaction,—value given for 
value received. We pay taxes on our prop- 
erties, and as law-abiding loyal citizens of 
our common country, we are willing and 
glad to bear our due proportion of the pub- 
lic burden, and _ that, on sorry to say, is 
more than can be said of hundreds of other 
private schools in this country. Can anybody 
give a good reason why the property of any 
school in this country, not supported by public 
taxation, should not pay its due share for the 
governmental protection it enjoys? This last 
point is off my subject, I admit, but I merely 
touch it in passing. 


Notwithstanding the adverse opinion that 
has been many times expressed, I am sure I 
am warranted in claiming that the work of 
the business college is educational in char- 
acter; but it is special rather than general. 
Our success depends far more upon how we 
do our work, along a few essential lines, 
than upon the number of subjects we teach. 
One of our future dangers, the greatest one, 
perhaps, lies along the line of a broadened 
course of study—the assumption that we can 
do educational work along many lines that, 
in my opinion, can be done successfully by 
only the great universities and endowed 
schools. The day upon which we undertake 
to do the many and great things that some 
of our over-zealous friends have been loudly 
calling for, will ring the knell of the private 
commercial school in this country,.and should 
do it. Any wise teacher must easily see that 
the private commercial school as now con- 
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stituted, and as it will be for all time, unless 
it becomes a richly endowed institution, can 
never wisely nor safely attempt educational 
work much beyond the narrow scope it has 
hitherto followed with marked success. 

We should not do any general educational 
work that can be avoided—first, because we 
have neither the time nor the means at 
hand to do it successfully, and _ secondly, 
because by attempting general work we are 
sure to put ourselves in most unfortunate 
relations with the general schools, and their 
teachers, who should be our friends—and who 
will be our friends if we stick to our chosen 
work, which by general consent we are doing, 
and should continue to do, better than any 
other schools. Beyond this, it will not hurt 
us to admit openly and cheerfully that there 
are other teachers than ourselves in this coun- 
try who are doing honest, effective work along 
their respective lines. Our future success 
will be greatly promoted by the most friendly 
and sympathetic relations with all other schools 
and teachers. 

The special branches of study that the pri- 
vate business colleges stand for particularly, 
and which they should, and can handle with 
greater success than any other schools, are 
Penmanship, Bookkeeping,—with all that the 
term geen —aaeee Calculations, Business 
Correspondence, Shorthand and Typewriting, 
and possibly some Commercial Law. 

Commercial Geography, Commercial History, 
and Political Economy are closely allied to 
our work, in their very nature, and should be 
taught if time and means are at hand. But 
to do justice to these subjects, a commercial 
course of at least two years must be provided, 
and such a course would verge too near the 
dead line that lies between our work and the 
work of other schools. To give a thin 
smattering of these branches, at the expense 
of a ringing thoroughness in the main 
branches of our course, would be the greatest 
mistake we could make, in my judgment. Do 
these things, of course, if we can do them 
right, and without detracting one iota from 
the brilliancy and vividness of our work on 
life-preserving essentials. 

English grammar, spelling, and rudimentary 
arithmetic may have to be tolerated in our 
business course, but they are a nuisance and 
a bore to us, and I wish we might have done 
with them. What we do along these lines is 
from necessity and not from choice. They 
require us to expend a good deal of our en- 
ergy and valuable time along general lines 
that properly do not belong to our work. We 
may long for the time when all our students 
may come to us with satisfactory attainments 
upon these fundamentals, but shall probably 
never realize it. We shall continue to be tor- 
mented by these shortcomings of our students 
in the future as in the past. I never can help 
the feeling, however, while discussing this 


subject, that if all the devoted men and wom- 
en teachers of the public schools, backed up 
by all the finances and other resources of the 
state, have not been able to do any better 
than they have for so many of the boys and 
girls of our communities, what on earth can 
we, the feeble folk that we are, single-handed 
and alone, do for them in the few months 
we afe permitted to instruct them? Certain 
it is to me that we shall never be able to 
do enough for them along those lines to gain 
much credit for ourselves as teachers. I have 
always felt that our efforts and time in be- 
half of these people would be more effective 
if put forth along the lines that are more 
nearly our chosen work. 

Any student who comes to us without any 
training in spelling, reading, or the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic is not a fit subject for 
enrollment in a business college—unless we 
have a special “purgatory” or preparatory de- 
partment of some kind, but such department 
is in no sense a regular feature of a business 
course. feel sure that for students of 
our regular business course or our regular 
shorthand course, the “rapid calculation” 
method of arithmetic and the “practical let- 
ter writing” method of English will ac- 
complish the best practical results possible for 
us. These methods can be wonderfully de- 
veloped by good teachers with an abundance 
of properly prepared material at hand. . 


Mr. Brown concluded his remarks 
by saying that in order to promote the 
attainment of practical results and the 
exhibition of the fruits of our labors. 
he offered a cup or medal or trophy of 
some sort for the best record to be 
made in typewriting, a contest to be 
held at the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and a committee to be appoint- 
ed to confer with him regarding the 
conditions. He also urged others tu 
ofier trophies for exhibitions of skill 
in the other specialties which go to 
make up the curricula of the commer- 
cial school, so as to promote skii: in 
the lines in which the commercial 
school must reign supreme if it is to 
continue to exist. The offer of Mr. 
Brown was received with enthusiasm, 
and a committee consisting of Mr. 
Walter Rasmussen, Chairman, Mr. J. 
A. Lyons, and Mr. J. C. Olson, was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter and re- 
port at the next session. 


(To be continued.) 


The institution or business that suc- 
ceeds in a masterly way is the one 
that has at its head a man of strong, 
stern, inflexible purpose. The more 
this man keeps his eye on the central 
idea—the more he focuses on his work 
—and keeps fear and hesitation and 
distrust at bay, the more he is sure 


to win. 
—Hubbard. 


“Mr. Meant-to has a comrade, 
“And his name is Didn’t-do; 

Have you ever chanced to meet them, 
Did they ever call on you? 

These two fellows live together 
In the house of Never-win, 

And I’m told it’s haunted—haunted 
By the ghost of Might-have-been.” 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Miscellaneous Letters 


Honorable Board of Regents, 
State University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gentlemen: 

Please consider me an applicant for a 
full professorship or as an instructor in 
the Department of Latin in the State Uni- 
versity of Washington. I am a graduate 
of the University of Rochester. New 
York, and a post-graduate of John Hop- 
kins and the University of Chicago. I 
am at present pursuing graduate work in 
the latter institution in Latin and 
philology. 

That you may know somewhat more 
definitely what my qualifications are, I 
will say that I took my preparatory col- 
lege course at the Western Penns Class- 
ical and Scientific Institute, then entered 
the University of Rochester in 1885, grad- 
uating there in 1889 with the degree of 
A. B. Throughout the course at Roches- 
ter my name was on the honor list for 
excellence of scholarship, and I had the 
honor to be one of the selected speakers 
from out a large class for commencement 
exercises. In 1892 I received the degree 
of A. M. from this same institution. The 
year after graduating at Rochester I was 
professor of Latin and German at the 
Barkeryville Academy (Pa.). I spent 
the next year at John —_ doing 
post-graduate work in Latin, Greek, Sans- 
crit and comparative philology. 

I was then elected to the chair of Latin 
in Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl., which 
position I held -for five years, resigning 
against the wish of my fellow associates 
of the faculty. During the following sum- 
mer I attended a course of sixty lectures 
at the University of Pennsylvania (Phil- 
adelphia), given on Roman Life and 
Thought, by some of the best Latin 
scholars in the world. The remainder of 
the year I spent in the private study of 
Roman Civilization In the preparation of 
a course of lectures in the same and in 
work on a beginning Latin book. My 
work done in post-graduate courses and 
in private will soon entitle me to a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

I beg to enclose testimonials and pho- 
tograph. I am thirty years of age, and 
expect to be married this summer. I 
have sought no position since leaving 
Wheaton, but should like to come to 
your institution. 

I name as references in addition to 
those of my testimonials, President E. F. 
Loukes, A. M., Butler College, Butler, 
Pa.; Prof. C. M. Lowe of the Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin, Ohio; Prof. A. R. 
Crook, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill, and Prof. Charles Chandler, 
University of Chicago. 

Very respectfully yours, 
* 2¢ @ 


Mr. A. 8S. Shot, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Dear Sir: 

It is some time since we have had this 
pleasure, and the reason for our now 
writing you is that we understood that 
you had started up your mill or that you 
were about to start it up, and we thought 
that you might be in the market for a 
little cotton. We have in stock here 
some which we think would suit you, 


and we shall be glad to send you sam- 
ples and make lowest prices if you are in 
the market at any time. We have a great 
quantity of high-grade inch cotton in 
stock, and shall be pleased to send you 
samples and lowest prices if on further 
consideration you feel interested in look- 
ing at them. We can make the price 
lowest just now, as several of our ship- 
pers are inclined to sell. 
Yours truly, 


Liability of Insurance Companies 

The same rule also prevails when a 
copy of the application is indorsed on the 
policy which the agent holds, for it is 
then deemed to be his duty to read the 
application, even though he has not done 
so. Just what a person should do un- 
der such circumstances if he paid his first 
premium, before having received his pol- 
icy, is a little difficult to determine in the 
light of another case which has held that 
if the assured learns that the statement 
is false before paying the premium he 
should refuse to go forward with the 
transaction, but that if the untruth in 
the application does not become apparent 
until after the premium is paid he need 
not take any action. These decisions ap- 
pear to be in conflict, and the one last 
cited would hardly seem to embody a 
correct rule. 

The law generally is, that one shall 
not profit by any wrong or fraud to an- 
other’s detriment, and if he attempts to 
do so, he shall be deemed to have be- 
come a wrong-doer himself. That is, if 
the assured under these circumstances 
knowing the fraud of the agent, or if 
under the circumstances he should have 
known it, as when the policy upon which 
the application containing the false state- 
ment is indorsed, comes into his posses- 
sion, does not repudiate the contract in- 
duced by such false and fraudulent repre- 
sentations, he should be deemed to have 
made them his own. 

The true rule of law should be, that 
upon discovering that a wrong has been 
done, the assured should immediately ap- 
prise the company of it, authorize a can- 
cellation of his policy and seek a return 
of that which he has paid, with the 
proper interest. If he does not do this, he 
ought, in all justice, be deemed to have 
adopted the fraud of the agent and to 
have made it his own. 

The same rule declared with reference 
to the insurance agent, applies to life or 
accident insurance cases where the med- 
ical examiner, although he received a 
proper statement from the assured, writes 
a false statement in his report. The com- 
pany is there ordinarily deemed bound 
by his acts, and may not escape Hability 
by claiming the representations in the 
medical examiner’s report to be false. 

It will be noted that the principle, un- 
derlying all of the decisions just referred 
to, is that the company owes the duty of 
paying the insured as agreed with the 
policy when he is not in any sense re- 
sponsible for false statements in the ap- 
plication. But when it was his duty, or 
when under the circumstances a reason- 
ably prudent person would have learned 
the falsity, the company will not be 
bound. 

The same rule, which may well be de- 
scribed as the fundamental principle of 
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the law on this subject, prevails where 
the answers are written in by the agent 
and the insured is an ignorant, illiterate 
person and unable to read that which the 
agent has written. When this is the case, 
or when the applicant signs the applica- 
tion form in blank, and the agent sub- 
sequently fills it in, the company may not 
set up the falsity of the statement, but 
must meet the covenants of the policy. 
The opposite is the rule when the policy 
agrees that the company shall not be 
pound by any statements or agreements 
made to the agent when the application 
is signed in blank by the applicant and 
subsequently filled in by the agent. 
Ineffectual attempts have frequently 
been made by insurance companies to 
escape liability for acts or statements of 
the agent by provisions in the policy that 
he shall be deemed to be the agent of the 
assured and not of the underwriter. 
These have universally been condemned, 
and it is generally held that the company 
may not, by such provisions, escape the 
consequences of the insertion of false 
statements by the agent of his own voli- 
tion and responsibility. Courts have even 
gone so far as to declare that the agent 
of the insured, when he does the work of 
the company’s agent in taking the appli- 
cation, is to be deemed to be the agent 
of the underwriter and not of the insured 
as to false statements in the application. 
These rules have been made to depend 
somewhat upon the character of the 
agent’s authority. For example, if he is 
merely a soliciting agent, that is, if his 
power Only authorizes him to take and 
forward applications, the company may 
defend for the falsity of statements, but 
the contrary is true if in any sense he has 
the power to pass upon the risks. 
Another application of our fundamental 
principle that the assured must be legiti- 
mately ignorant of the falsity is seen in 
the cases which hold that the company 
may defend and refuse to acknowledge 
liability upon the policy secured upon a 
false application which the agent and the 
assured conspired to make. Likewise, 
when the applicant knew that the state- 
ments were false and that the agent had 
not correctly copied his answers to the 
inquiries, he may not recover upon stat- 
ing that although he knew the falsity 
the agent induced him to subscribe the 
application containing the statements, 
or influenced him to speak the untruth. 
The rule then is, that the underwriter 
is bound by its policy issued upon an ap- 
plication in which false statements were 
incorporated by an agent having general 
powers, when the assured made true 
statements, if negligence cannot be im- 
puted to the applicant in not learning of 
~ untruth.—From Business Man's Mag- 
azine, 


Business Letters. 
Dear Sir: 


In connection with the enclosed notice 
of increase in your allowance for clerical 
assistance from $360 to $600 per annum, I 
beg to advise you that this action is 
based upon a report just received from a 
postoffice inspector, and the additional 
$240 per annum is based upon section 309 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations. As 
this increase is dated November 1, 1906, 
it will amount to a reduction in your al- 


lowance from $1,100 to $600 from that date. 
This allowance is extremely liberal in 
comparison with the amounts received 
by other postoffices of your grade, many 
of which have no allowance whatever for 
clerk hire. 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. Geo. A. Pierre, 
on House of Representatives. 

‘£3 

I have the honor to state for your in- 
formation, in connection with your recent 
inquiry, that upon the basis of a report 
of a postoffice inspector just received, the 
allowance for clerk hire at Rockville, 
Md., has been fixed at $600 per annum, to 
take effect November first, 1906. This 
amounts to a reduction in the allowance 
for clerk hire from $1,100 to $600. 

Very respectfully yours, 
First Asst. Postmaster General. 


* *¢ « 
Messrs. Jones & Johnson, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 


We beg to call your attention to the 
statement enclosed, showing a little bal- 
ance due us, which we trust you will 
promptly remit. But in the event of our 
not hearing from you within ten days, we 
will take the liberty to make draft on 
you through the State Bank of La Crosse. 
You will notice that this balance is a lit- 
tle old, and we must insist on prompt 
payment of it. 

Yours truly, 





Believe 


Believe the clouds have only veiled— 
not blotted out—the sky; 
Believe there’s sweeter sunshine for 
the blessed by and by. 

Believe the blackest dark proclaims 
the speedy dawn of day; 

Believe your joy’s but waiting till you 
drive the dumps away. 


Believe the nights are nothing to the 
days that lie between; 

Believe there’s much that’s better than 
you’ve ever heard or seen. 
Believe that not alone your sin—your 

good will find you out. 
Believe; keep on believing; they are 
brothers—Death and Doubt. 
—Strickland W. Gillilan. 


That there is no excuse for a man’s 
failing to keep an engagement except 
either murder or sudden death. 


7>- ¢+ *# 


That it’s all very well to advise a 
man to begin at the bottom and work 
up, but supposing he wants to dig a 
well? 
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ples of Dixon’sS her P. Pencils 

copy of Dixon’s “Pencil = 
Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








GOOD POSITIONS ‘secured for Book- 
keeping and Shorthand teachers. Personal co-operation 
assured all worthy candidates. Send for circulars. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. C. Rogers, Manager - Columbus, Ohio 





WANTED Copies of The Gregg Writer 
and dl Light Liner. Rea- 
sonable prices will 


J. W. BEERS, BOX 1445, PITTSBURG, PA. 











WANTED Position as teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand and Touch Type- 
writing by teacher of ten years’ experience, 


Best of references. Ohio or adjoining states 
preferred. Address “D.D.” care Gregg Writer 














WANTE Shorthand Books and Maga- 
zines of every description. 

Send lists. Duplicates for sale or exchange. 

J. W. BEERS, Box 1445, PITTSBURG, PA. 











A handsome pin or button 
representing the two ellipti- 
cal figures on which the sys- 
temis founded; blueand white 
enamel with gold lettering 
and gold border. Sent post- 
paid, 30 cents. State whether 
pin or button d 





Gregg Publishing Ce 6 oc Chicago 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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SOLD - RENTED 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 





For 50 cents 


we'll send you THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 3 months, and one copy of any of 
the following volumes: 








1. Health: ood to Get and Keep it. 
2. Amateur Electrician. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 3. ieeess 7 Every Citizen 
14 Barclay St. 319 Dearbom St. Should Know. 
4. Practical Palmistry. 
53 Brcadoe ser yaeen GO 6. Botany: The Story of Plant Life. 
90 St. 6. Graphology., or new Se Read 
Character from Handwriting. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 7. Astronomy: The Sun and His 
38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. Family. 
8 Art of Conversation. 
RICHMOND ST. LOUIS » Tense, sees 
H H . ter-Dinner Stories. 
605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 11. Practical Synonyms. 


. Proverbs. 


fer 


LOS ANGELES 
138 S. Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 


KANSAS CITY 

817 Wyandotte St. “THE STENOGRAPHER?” is the big monthly 
for office folk. It will surely help you toa 
good position with larger salary than you are 
getting now. It HAS done that for thousands 
—why may it not do it for You? 


THe STENOGRAPHER 


(Established 1£90) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















a 


ONE GREGG WRITER 
SAYS 


“I saw your ad in the Gregg Writer, for the Professional Edition, so 
here is $1.00 for a year of Perambulus letters and English Studies you 
have been telling about.”’ 


Sometimes the Gregg readers forget to mention that their attention 
was directed to these treats through this paper. 


In such cases we can only guess, and Mr. Gregg fails to get full credit 
for the loyalty of his subscribers. 


A dollar subscription from any source brings the subscriber as much; 
but it will help all of us a little if you say “Here is a dollar for the 
good things you advertise in THE GREGG WRITER.”’ 


We wiil not mention them here, but will refer you to back numbers of 
this magazine for mention of the principal features now running in 
p THE AMERICAN PENMAN, Professional Edition, published at Cedar 
4 Rapids, Iowa. Are you missing them? From three to ten teachers a 
} day have been adding their names to the roll for a number of weeks. 
r $1.00 a year in advance. Sample 10 cents. 


! a A 
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Penmanship Professional 
Edition (Gu : : Edition 
75 Cents heh dinedibucalea> $1.00 
a Year Columbus, Ohio a Year 











Is the leading journal of its kind and should be in the 
hands of every teacher of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, or Penmanship because it contains the 
News of the Profession; Announcements and Reports 
of all Associations and Conventions; articles on Type- 
writing and all other Commercial Subjects; and lessons 


in Business writing, Lettering. Sample copy for the asking. 





ZANER & BLOSER, Publishers 











The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








$10 


and up 





a } 


TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


. Thousands of machines, ali leading makes, 


in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 


$ a} 2300 absolutely new Vistble Sholes 
machines built to sel for § 700— 
our price while they last, $45. 


We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 


Send today for our big catalogue list 
Free of rare typewriter ins. Don't 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy— Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
} in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
























th 
: Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 da fre trial Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington 
q The Williams Manufacturing - Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 








E make a specialty of Business 

W College catalogues and for 
that reason give you better 
service, better quality and lower price 
than.you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of,and will supply any cut you 
want free of charge. Write for prices. 


——— 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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THE PENMAN’S 
ART JOURNAL 


Published at 229 Broadway, New York :: HoRAcE G. HEALEY, Editor 








HE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL is now in its thirty-first year. For 
a quarter of a century D. T. Ames was at the head of it, and he is 
now intimately concerned with its management. 


Besides several pages of miscellaneous professional matter, the Journal 
each month contains the following features: 


Courses in Business Writing, Ornamental Writing, Superscrip- 
tions, Engrossing and Illuminating, Free-hand Drawing, Pen 
Lettering, etc., besides autographs of famous penmen and photo- 
graphs of prominent teachers. The foregoing are all in the 
Regular Edition. Subscription price 75 cents a year, and 
50 cents a year in large clubs from schools. 

The News Edition, $1.00 a year, in addition to the above contains the latest news pertaining 
to Movements of the Teachers, New Schools and Changes, Convention News and Notes, 
Hymeneal, Obituary, News of the Profession, Invitations, Fresh Business, Literature, etc., 
besides timely articles on Higher Accounting, Methods of Teaching and other items of 
interest to the progressive school man. 

The interests of the private school manager are looked after by special writers. 

The activities of business educators are so pronounced and varied that never before has it 
been so necessary that teachers, school proprietors, publishers and authors be in so close 
touch with the profession as at the present time. 

The Journal spares neither pains nor expense in keeping its readers fully abreast of the times 
in our field of action. With correspondents in all sections of this country and Canada, who 
are in frequent communication with us, the publishers of The Journal feel that they are in 
a position to place before their readers the latest items of news and chronicles of profession. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, REGULAR EDITION, Tic; NEWS EDITION, $1.00 A YEAR. 


A special offer to the readers of the Gregg Writer: Sem’ 12 two-cent 
stamps and we will 


send you eight assorted numbers, any one of which will be worth the price of all, or send 
25 two-cent stamps, and we will send sixteen assorted numbers. 





Penman’s Art Journal 
229 Broadway, New York 











Manager and Principal 





. ° y) 
tL Uplomn aod 
and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
Private Schools, Colleges a: 


ate Schools, Colleges 
A: SPECIALTY. _ Illustrated 





samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y. 








of a Corporate Business College 
‘ wishes to sell his interest. The 
FILLING college is growing rapidly, but the 
| catalog manager is forced to return to his 
distant home. A splendid opportunity 
Address ‘‘A.J.’’ care Gregg Writer 
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Now READY 


Designed for Speed! 
Built to last! 


Sold Under the Positive Guarantee of being 
as Good as Money and Skill can Produce 





Model No. 8 Model No. 9 
Has 38 keys producing 76 characters Has 43 keys producing 86 characters 
Handsome Catalogue for the asking 





Experienced typewriter men wanted—Salesmen who have good jobs now— 
the kind that are satisfied where they are—can learn something 
to their advantage by communicating with— 


The Arithmograph Company 


GENERAL OFFICE 


‘ Majestic Building, Chicago 


Sales Agencies Throughout the World 
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The Smith Premier 


Employment 
epartment 








extends a hand to help the Smith 








Premier operator who is in search of 
employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 4 


or = 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 











For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the vari.us 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address ). N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 
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You Don’t Know Results 





IF YOU HAVE NEVER TRIED 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 





PRICE $1.00 


THREE 
EDITIONS 


Single Keyboard 
Double Keyboard 


and Oliver. 


Sample Copy (to 
teachers only ) 50c. 


Sample Pages free 








—sometimes teachers or school proprietors say: “Why 
should I change typewriting texts? Iam getting good results with the —— method.” 


The trouble is that they do not know how much better results they could get by 
adopting RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. No matter how high your standard for the type- 
writing department may be, the adoption of this text will mean better results with less 
effort on your part and on the part of your pupils. 


The “Rational” way of teaching typewriting is the correct way. It develops the 
fingers in their proper order; it strengthens the little fingers more easily and thoroughly 
than does any other text; the instructions to the pupil are simple and direct; it is the most 
complete and at the same time the most compact book of its kind; it is the most beautifully 
made. It has been adopted by hundreds of schools which formerly thought they were get- 
ting good enough results from other texts. 


If you have never given RATIONAL TYPEWRITING a trial you have not done your 
duty by your pupils. Write us for our special proposition to Gregg teachers. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. Chicago 
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Machine of Merit 


Mirrored by 


The Diamond 








“Visible,” and ‘‘Tabulator”’ con- 
struction. Securer of Large Contracts, 
Recipient of Grand Prizes, Winner of 
Speed Championships, —the 


q Possessor of originality in “Billing,” 


UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


stands as high today in the estimation of the 
Commercial World as that coveted ‘‘Gem of 
the First Water,’’ The Flawless Diamond. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


NEW YORK—ANYWHERE 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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